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statesman or the student of our empire. For the issue
fought out by this soldier Chief and this civil Governor
is yet before the nation, and some day or other will have
to be decided, even in larger lists than that which
witnessed its first great test in the Indian Mutiny of
1857.

War in a nation resembles a long and wasting disease
in a human subject. It has a period 6f convalescence,
when all the weak points of the system seem to threaten
destruction even when the fever has passed. So it was
in India now. Ever since 1838 war had been going on
in India or close beyond its frontier. The Sikh War
of 1849 ended the long catalogue, was in fact the last,
gust of the Afghan storm; but every administrative
evil, civil and military, now lay exposed upon the weak-
ened frame, and Napier's quick eye, long trained in the
experience of Scinde, read almost at a glance the danger-
ous symptoms. Eesolutely he bent himself to the
thankless task of reform. He was Commander-in-Chief
of a great army, but an army which had gone wholly
wrong from the evil system which had crept into it
from a hundred sources. He would trace out these
sources of evil, cure them or cut them out, and leave
India a record of his rule as Commander-in-Chief which
would be of greater service to her than if he had led
this army to the most brilliant victory. Such, in a few
words, was the purpose he set himself to work for from
the moment he set foot in India, and found that his
task was not to be one of war.

Shortly after his arrival in Simla he began again to
keep a journal, and %a its pages we see, as in a mirror,
fte source of every outward act of his life trace4 out